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caused the Bundesrath to reconsider its action and
vote the tax. But the Chancellor was not satisfied.
He complained that the practice of substitution de-
prived the Bundesrath of the presence of members
who were open to argument, and he insisted on the
adoption of a rule dividing the session into two periods,
in one of which the important matters should be
considered, and delegates from all the States should be
present, while the other should be devoted to current
affairs, when the States might appoint substitutes if
they pleased. This rule was adopted, and for the con-
venience of the delegates the former period is made as
short as possible.1

The Bundesrath is in its nature unlike any other
body in the world, and its peculiarities can be ex-
plained only by a reference to the Diet of the old Ger-
manic Confederation. It is not an international con-
ference, because it is part of a constitutional system,
and has power to enact laws. On the other hand, it is
not a deliberative assembly, because the delegates vote
according to instructions from home. It is unlike any
other legislative chamber, inasmuch as the members do
not enjoy a fixed tenure of office, and are not free to
vote according to their personal convictions. Its es-
sential characteristics are that it represents the govern-
ments of the States and not their people, and that each
State is entitled to a certain number of votes which it
may authorize one or more persons to cast in its name,
these persons being its agents, whom it may appoint,
recall, or instruct at any time. The true conception of

* Blum, pp. 348-49; Laband, vol. L pp. 256-67.